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REVIEW OF REV. DR. BtJ-LER. 



CHAPTER I. 



Several distinguished gentlemen residing in Washington, 
D. C, have requested the writer hereof to review a discourse 
entitled " Modem Necromancy," recently delivered in that 
city by Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D. The sermon referred to 
was pronounced on the 23d of April, from the pulpit of Trinity 
Church, of which Dr. Butler is rector, and was subsequently 
given to the public at large through the Press. A copy of this 
discourse lies before me, and having ascertained its contents, 
it is proposed to use it as the foundation of some extended re- 
marks on the points which it involves. Possibly this review 
may be protracted beyond what the intrinsic importance of my 
text may seem to warrant ; but the reader is requested to bear 
in mind that a thousand clergymen, in their attacks on Spirit- 
ualism, have said substantially what the author of this discourse 
affirms. Hence, in reviewing the positions of Dr. Butler, oiur 
remarks will be scarcely less applicable to the remaining nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, whose proper names and particular 
sayings we have not the space to record. 

Dr. Butler selects for his text the following passage from 
the Jewish Scriptures : 

" And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have &mil- 
iar spirits and unto wizards that peep and that mutter ; should not a 
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people B^ek unto their God 1 for S\e Jfving to the dead "i To the law 
and to the testimony : if they^s^ead^ntit according to this word, it is be 

cause there is no light in them/^-VZisa. viii. 19, 20. 

• • • 

It is a significant, leSilfliat these words of the Jewish Seer 
have renderejj th&.s|nne essential service many times before. 
Indeed, it has 'heen the text for nearly every sermon hitherto 
preacheA'ag^aijisl the claims of Spiritualism. This fact clearly 
indicatJfe^.ttiat it is regarded as the clerical strong-hold, without 
whfck.9tur theological opponents would have no suitable forti- 
rU&tion. But we apprehend that a doubtful translation of a 
^iiigle ambiguous passage from an ancient Hebrew writing will 
not be likely to disprove the innumerable modem facts at pres- 
ent occurring in all parts of the world. Nor will it determine, 
in any enlightened and well-balanced mind, the intrinsic nature 
and moral influence of the agents on whose presence and 
power those facts obviously depend. These questions must be 
tried and decided by an examination of the facts themselves 
— ^by citing the witnesses to their actual occurrence — by a care- 
ful analysis of their testimony and a critical observation of the 
mental and moral attributes which characterize the current 
phenomena. Whoever questions the propriety of this course 
must have a far higher reverence for ancient and doubtful au- 
thorities than he has for undeniable facts confirmed by personal 
observation and experience, and demonstrated to be true by the 
most startling and real developments occurring in the presence 
of cotemporaneous millions. Sensible men will not be per- 
suaded to discredit the testimony of their own senses ; they 
will not discard the results of actual, personal experience and 
individual consciousness ; nor will they have the presumption 
to impeach the veracity of half the civilized world. To do this 
a man must have an unreasoning reverence for the ancients and 
a cordial contempt for all modern teachers ; he must virtually 
believe that the old Hebrews exhausted the fountain of in- 
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spiration, and that, even to this day, "salvation is of the 
Jews." 

But the naked assumption of one thousand clergymen, more 
or less, that the passage from Isaiah sustains their position, will 
not satisfy a single mind that has been accustomed to the se- 
verer discipline which a strict analysis and a logi<ftil deduction 
manifestly require ; nor would our bare assertion to the contra- 
ry satisfy such minds, much less would it either convince or 
silence our reverend opposers. The object of the writer, in un- 
dertaking the labor of this review, can not be accomplished by 
simply denying what others have merely assumed^ and hence 
it is proposed to analyze the words of the ancient seer as ren- 
dered by the sjrictly human authority of King James and the 
fifty-four graduates of Oxford and Cambridge.* 

With these preliminaries let us proceed to analyze the words 
of the son of Amoz. What do they mean as translated by di- 
rection of King James, probably from the Greek and Latin 
versions, into the English language, by men who could not 
read the Hebrew ? ^^ And when they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits,^* etc. The first thing to 
be observed in this connection is, that so far as this passage 
contributes to establish any idea, fact, or doctrine, it seems to 
prove that men were accustomed in those days to hold intercourse 
with invisible spiritual beings. If it does not positively assert 
this, it at least involves a plain acknowledgment of the truth 
that Spirits have poWer to visit the earth, and to enter into 
sympathetic rapport with men in the fiesh. To this extent, 

* To enable those not acquainted with Biblical history to judge of the 
value of such authority, it should be observed, that Lively, the only 
competent Hebraist among them, departed this life some time before the 
translation was completed, and the work was finished by men who had 
little or no knowledge of the original Hebrew. See " Types of Man- 
kind" — " Archffiological Researches," by Gliddon, Part iii., page 686. 
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tli«rof(irfl, it mtiy bo vlUnl in cauftrmtii'um of our cardinal idea, 
atid U) diN|irov<) tho matorialiotic af»»umpii(iim of all wlio main- 
tain that Much intDrcourMi) in imp(m«ihle. 

" AiKi mUo wimnU iJmi p^ap and muUsr.** The word wiz- 
ard, ordinarily oniployod to mprooont a pfirmm who practices a 
aipcciof^ of wickod incantations, conjurations, etc., in derived 
from wiafif which prop<)rly implies tho possession of knowledge. 
The word may hence be applied to persons in a sense wholly 
unof)jectionable. It does not necessarily follow that a wizard, 
or one who is familiar with hidden princ^iples, mysterious arts, 
and occult sciences, is a vile character, or that he is in any way 
engaged in unlawful and blasphenidus pursuits. The term* 
employed to distinguish his practicjes do not warrant su(di an 
inferen(!e. Incmitftilfm is derived from the Latin in and m7tfo, 
to sing; the word nmhant and its derivatives are from tlio 
Frefich m and chanter^ and bear the same significance as tho 
Latin incanto; conjurution, from conjure, literally signifies to 
summon by a sacred mime, and in a solemn manner. Hence, 
to use a form of words in a religious service, or to sing for tliD 
purpose of invoking the prewerire or in/lumce of any spiritual 
being, is to practice irir.aritatioriH, enchantments, and conjura- 
tions. Therefore praying Ut («od and singing hymns and 
spirittial songs may fie— not inappropriai(5ly— chttra<;terized by 
these terms. In this sense Itev. l>r. Duiler is a conjurer, and 
no doubt practieed conjurniion bitfore preaching the sermon 
under review, and it is further presumed that the choir attached 
to Trinity ('hur<di engaged in the cust<imary incantations or 
enchantnienis. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that the prophet at most only 
cotmsels the Jews not to ** seek unto," or (tftvr^ the particular 
class of wi/urdw *• that pceji and that mtitter** - in other words, 
those that pretended to divine wisdom while they were incapa- 
ble of giving any useful instruction. A moment's reflection 
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will sufficiently disclose the wisdom of this advice. To **peep^ 
may mean either to look slyly, catching imperfect glimpses, or 
to cry like a chicken ; we will not pretend to determine its 
import in this place ; while to " mutter'^ is to utter with inau- 
dible or otherwise imperfect articulations. It is easy to see 
that Kuch vain pretenders to mystical lore and spiritual insight 
wore of no *^ possible service to the people, and hence, mani- 
feHtly, it was a useless waste of time to sfeek after them. The 
words of the seer were wisely conceived, and there is not an 
intelligent Spiritualist at the present day who would not be 
likely to impart similar advice, and substantially for the same 
reason. The writer certainly would not recommend his friends 
to spend much time in seeking after media who answer Isaiah's 
description — who " peep" like chickens and " mutter" their un- 
intelligible jargon to no profit. 

Should not a people seek unto their Ood ? for the living to 
the dead? This, if we are rightly instructed, was the He- 
brew mc^de of expressing the strongest possible affirmative. 
Whatever, therefore, the author may have intended to con- 
vey, he probably designed to affirm the same in the most 
un<'quivocal and absolute manner. The meaning of the first 
part of the interrogatory is obvious enough ; it amounts to a 
positive injunction to the people to seek the Lord. Such in- 
struction would be profitable to any people in any age of the 
world, not excepting the present age, and those modern idola- 
tcrs who worship ancient names, customs, and traditions. It was 
especially suited to the ancient Jews, owing to the weakness 
of their faith in Jehovah, and their extreme liability to fall into 
the idolatrous practices of the surrounding nations. The re- 
maining clause, ^*for the living to the dead^^ is obscure, but its 
import is unimportant to our present purpose. Let it suffice 
that it can not be tortured into so much as an implied condem- 
nation of spiritual intercourse, though it might be made to 

1* . 
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CHAPTER II. 

From the analysis and exposition of Dr. Butler's text as 
given in the preceding chapter, it will appear to the satisfaction 
of the candid reader that the assumptions of himself and a 
majority of the clergy respecting the import of the text in 
Isaiah, are altogether destitute of any substantial foundation. 
So far as the passage contributes to establish any proposition, 
it goes to prove the very reverse of what Dr. Butler assumes. 
Its reaction on the loose logic of our clerical opposers is utterly 
destructive, and we are somehow reminded of a remarkable 
weapon, celebrated in modern story, whose unexpected recoil 
" kicked its owner over." The Doctor's ,text, if taken as 
authority, plainly refutes his sermon. This being the case, we 
might afford to pause at this stage of our labors, for the founda» 
Hon of Mr. Butler's argument against Spiritualism being remo- 
ved, the superstructure has nothing to stand upon but a mere 
ijp^e dixit, and " words are wind." It avails nothing that the 
body of popular divinity was long since baptized in a sacred 
name ; it is still unspiritual and earthly. In fact, as weU 
as in our philosophy, it deserves to stand in the category of 
physical forms and poniierable substances. The perversions 
of the Christian theology, its dogmatic authority over the con- 
sciences of men, and its material skepticism, are all upheld by 
external supports. The system is not sufficiently refined to 
feel the force of a divine gravitation, and when its mundane 
props are removed, like other material creations, it naturally 
tends to the earth where it belongs. 
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But it is proposed to extend our analysis to the discourse 
itself, with a view to ascertain whether the preacher has dam- 
aged the claims of Spiritualism by the citation of unanswera- 
ble facts or arguments. In his exordium the author of the dis- 
course says : 

" In treating of the subject, I shall assume the supreme authority of 
the sacred Scriptures. It is a Christian congregation that I address, and 
my object is to show them that they can not adhere to Christianity and 
at the same time belieye in the reality of these pretended spiritual man- 
ifestations." 

The reader is requested to mark the full import of this lan- 
guage. That which is supreme is above all. The supreme 
authority is, of course, paramount to all others, and must finally 
determine all controverted questions. Dr. Butler assumes that 
the Jewish Scriptures constitute such a standard for all nations 
and all times, and by natural sequence that their testimony 
must be allowed to determine our faith and action, even if their 
letter and spirit bej)pposcd to the results of actual experience and 
the discoveries of modern science. If this is what Dr. Butler 
means, and this, manifestly, is what he says — what his lan- 
guage distinctly implies — it may suffice on this point that the 
reign of all such authorities and the abject subserviency of the 
human mind to such arbitrary standards, is rapidly drawing to 
a close. Even now, no really free, enlightened, and rational 
mind will accept any ancient writing as such authority, and the 
ready indorsement of Dr. Butler will add nothing to the curren- 
cy of the Scriptures — if they are alone- to be received and viiwed 
in this light — among men who are not already stultified by an 
unreasoning reverence and a blind devotion. It is impossible 
to disguise the fact that the assumed plenary inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, and their -authority even in mat- 
ters of fact and philosophy, has been a stumbling-block 
over which many noble minds have fallen and been led to re- 
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ject all faith in revelation. The church is responsible for their 
fall, and, it may be, for the wreck in them of all that is^consol- 
ing and beautiful in faith, and hope, and charity. The Bible 
itself needs to be vindicated against the absurd claims and pre- 
tensions of its licensed expounders. The clergy have proba- 
bly done more to promote popular skepticism than any other 
class in the community. Their continued efforts to set up the 
Bible in antagonism to the present actual experience of man- 
kind, to array its " letter which killeth" against the spirit of 
the living age — quoting the words of its authors to overthrow 
the just claims of modern scientific discoveries — must inevita- 
bly lead sensible men either to discard it altogether, or to 
treat its expounders as " blind guides" and leaders of the blind. 
As the assumed supremacy of the ancient Scriptures over 
all discoveries of modem science and art, and all existing 
sources and means of information, involves a fundamental ques- 
tion of great importance, I propose to devote the remainder of 
the present chapter to its consideration. It is assumed that 
the universal life and inspiration of the world, every other rev- 
elation and form of truth, including all physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual developments, are of inferior interest, and 
forever subordinate to the recorded sayings of ancient patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles. This is obviously implied in 
the idea of supreme authority ; for all things else, of whatever 
nature or kind, must yield to that which is supreme. Hence, 
if it be proved to the satisfaction of half the world that invisi- 
ble Spirits still hold intercourse with mortal men, we must not 
believe it so long as there is a single Hebrew or Greek manu- 
script — made supremely sacred perchance by traditionary au- 
thority and the votes of ecclesiastical councils — which asserts 
or vaguely implies that they do not. We must credit the 
original writing, or some one of the numerous translations 
thereof; or, we may even be required to accept some clergy^ 
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man's explanation of some particular version ; and we must 
deny the existing fact, though it stares us in the face and speaks 
audibly to the senses and the soul. It avails nothing with such 
dogmatists that God made the eye, the ear, and all the senses — 
that they are instruments of Divine workmanship and Divine 
use, whereby we receive knowledge of his external creation ; 
it avails nothing that the Divine life outflows through all the 
kingdoms of Nature, and inflows through all the avenues of the 
soul, which is his temple. These oracular teachers virtually 
tell us that we must not believe our senses, that we must not 
regard Natiure, nor listen to the voice of God speaking in our 
own spirits. This is all presumed to be imaginary and de- 
ceptive. This is said to be following the dim and uncertain 
light of nature, of human reason, and intuition, and to pursue 
such lights is declared to be irreligious and profane ! as though 
Nature were the work of Satanic agency, Reason an unholy 
thing, and the highest thoughts and deepest convictions of Hu- 
manity but distempered dreams. These we must disregard, 
rather than question the authority of the revelations on parch- 
ment. All this is not merely unwise and irreverent, it is 
Atheistical, since it is virtually assuming that the Divine Spirit 
is not present in all his works, that Nature, as compared with 
the Scriptures, is an unclean thing — a gross, disorderly estab- 
lishment, with the operations of which Deity is but remotely 
connected. That substantially this idea does exist, and is 
widely entertained, appears from the fact that even pious church- 
men infringe the laws of Nature and the dictates of Reason 
without the slightest compunction. The fact — no one will 
deny that it is a fact — that it is esteemed no great sin to vio- 
late such of God's laws as are not written or otherwise com- 
prehended in the Ten Commandments, clearly proyes that all 
other laws are deemed less sacred and divine. It is thus plainly 
implied that Deity is not immanent in those laws and the forms 
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they govern — in Nature, the orderly succession of events, and 
in man. This is the theological form of practical Atheism, 

We do not deny the genuine inspiration of the Scriptures, 
but we claim that sijveral other authors have experienced the 
divine afflatus. Moreover, there are many cogent re^ons why 
wo can not accept any book as a divine and infallible authority. 
In the first place, language is but a feeble and inflexible me- 
dium, which the most intense emotion can not render sufficient- 
ly plastic! and pow<^rful to subserve the highest desires of the 
mind ; it is a chimsy vehicle wherein Thought, with its ethe- 
real form and heart of fire, sometimes rides slowly for the 
world's accommodation. Men of exalted genius, who in their 
time made no pretensi(ms to a Divine inspiration, have exhaust- 
ed the resources of lan^age in attempts to incarnate the crea- 
tions of mind, and have felt at last that the utmost effort was 
abortive. Many earthbound Spirits, ascending toward the 
highest heaven of human conception, have been transfigured 
by unutterable thoughts — have seen and heard what human 
tongues can never express. They are dull, inactive beings, 
wlio have. n<;v<^r f<^lt that language is cold, formal, and forever 
inadcjijuato to PxprcMs what they think and feel. The most 
subtile and condtsnHiul forms of sp<^ech appear tame and spirit- 
h^Hs to tho Houi in the light of its transfigurations. Those who 
have arisen in spirit to the vast realms where unnumbered 
worIdH cncAYclv thn infinite Presence like the jewels in a king- 
ly diadem, hav(; descended with the soul quickened, purified, 
and on firn with the inspiration of the Heavens, but only to say 
with an Apostle, that tliry were "caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable words.'* 

If, tln-n, language can not express all that imperfect mortals 
fe(d and know, liow can a written revelation be fully adequate 
to the utmost (hunands of man's spiritual nature through all the 
stages of his development ? More especially if the powers of 
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human thought transcend the capacity of all terrestrial speech, 
is it not utterly preposterous to assume that the fullness of Di- 
vine wisdom may be comprehended in a written revelation ? 
And yet religious teachers, consecrated by the " laying on of 
hands" by those who believe in the impart ation of no " spirit- 
ual gids," talk as if they believed that the sublime thoughts of 
Deity, far-reachiAg as space and vast as Infinity, may be com- 
pletely enshrined in nouns, verbs, and adjectives, so that the 
written word shall possess the infallibility of the living God. 
S'hort-sighted mortals ! can ye bottle up the waters of the sea, 
exhaust the earth's atmosphere with an air-pump, or pluck with 
your feeble hands the remotest orbs in the stellar heavens ? 
If ye can not do these things, and perform every other impossi- 
bility which the delirium of human ignorance and pride can 
suggest, tell us no more that the inspiration of the Almighty is 
confined to a single book which a man may carry in his pocket! 
Nay, the physical and spiritual worlds, with all their splendid 
garniture of suns and systems, peopled with innumerable forms 
of life and beauty, and uncounted gradations of sentient exist- 
ence, present the only complete, authentic, and illustrated edi- 
tion ef the Divine revelations to man. 

Another reason why a written revelation can not be a su- 
preme authority and unerring standard for all men, in every 
age of the world, is found in the fact that the meaning of words 
is not alway and everywhere the same. The circumstances 
of time and locality often determine their significance. Even 
the authorized exponents of the Bible have appealed to that 
book as well to sanction as to condemn war, capital punish- 
ment, slavery, and polygamy, the physical and political divis- 
ions of the world, existing customs, institutions, and dominant 
ideas, all contributing to determine the accredited import of the 
word. Moreover, the impressions made on the mind by a 
written revelation must ever vary according to the peculiarities 
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of individual organization, association, and discipline, while the 
endless concatenation of inferior circumstances, which con- 
tribute to make life what it is, perpetually influence and modi- 
fy our perceptions of truth. To render any book a perfect 
standard and a supreme authority for all men it must admit of 
universal application, and at the same time be equally well 
suited to all the various individualities existing or that may ex- 
ist. All must be able to read and understand it substantially 
alike, at least in all its essential revealments. Such a stand- 
ard must contain the sum of all knowledge, past, present, and 
to come, leaving undiscovered nothing that man may legiti- 
mately seek for or be qualified to comprehend. Such a book 
does not, and in the nature of the case can not, exist. 

To suppose that the Bible contains all that is necessary for 
man to know is to presume that the preaching of the Apostles 
was mainly of no possible consequence. The ministry of sev- 
eral of the Apostles was quite protracted. Peter preached 
twenty years or more, and Paul some thirty years ; but of all 
that they uttered we hear only partial reports of not more than 
half a dozen apostolic discourses and a few letters written to 
the different churches. John preached more than half a cen- 
tury ; James is said to have discoursed orally to all the dis- 
persed tribes of Israel, but we are chiefly lefl; to conjecture 
what he taught them. According to the Greeks, Jude preached 
among them and throughout Mesopotamia ; also in Judea, Sa- 
maria, Idumea, Syria, and principally in Armenia and Persia ; 
but his sermons were not recorded and we have no particulars 
of his ministry.* We have heard a single modern sermon equal 
in length to all that is directly ascribed to Jesus, and yet we 
are constantly told by divine^, that the Bible contains the sura 
of all Divine wisdom yet given to man. If the few broken 
fragments which have been preserved and transmitted to us » 
* See Cahnet. 
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all of revealed truth that Humanity needs to know in every stage 
of its development^ of what conceivable use were the numerous 
discourses of which no record was made, and to what end have 
their successors in the Christian ministry, in every quarter of 
the world, been preaching for the last eighteen centuries? 
If the few fragments of their public discourses which have 
come to us contain enough for us and for all men they must 
have been sufficient for the first century, and it will appear 
that the preaching of Paul and John for thirty and sixty years 
respectively involved a prodigal expenditure of time and labor. 
That the New Testament is very far from being a complete 
statement of what was said and done by Christ and his Apos- 
tles is quite too manifest to require further elucidation. They 
evidently disclosed but a very smaU part of what may be known, 
and at most only a meager outline of what they did communi- 
cate has come down to us. 

The ultimate sources of inspiration may justly claim our 
highest respect, and command our unquestioning faith ; but all 
inspiration, ultimated through impure, earthly channels, is 
necessarily rendered imperfect. The immortal thought may 
be precise and infallible in its archetypal form, but infallibility 
does not attach to the mundane instruments and earthly forms of 
its expression ; and for this reason, also, we can not acknowl- 
edge the supreme authority of the written form. " We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels," and it is but natural that the 
treasure itself should be somewhat corrupted by its mortal 
channels and receptacles. Infallibility, therefore, may apper- 
tain to the celestial springs of inspired ideas, but it certainly 
does not characterize their terrestrial incarnation. This blend- 
ing of the elements of human feeling and thought with the 
soul's divinely inspired impressions, is forcibly illustrated in all 
the revelations of the olden time. The ancient Jews were 
subject to an arbitrary form of government, and their leaders 
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were warlike and jevengeful. This spirit characterized the 
revelations of that period, and hence the lex talionis, according 
to Moses, was the law of God. In the government of an igno- 
rant and idolatrous people, the Jewish lawgiver was called to 
act chiefly in a legislative and executive capacity. Accord- 
ingly, the inspiration of Moses assumed a legal form. David 
was gifted above all the Hebrews as a poet and musician. He 
was a lover of Nature, and possessed a lively appreciation of 
beauty and harmony. The silence of the mountain and grove, 
the sublimity of the visible heavens, and the glory of Zion, 
inspired his soul with devout meditation and solemn praise. 
David was a poet, and through him the spirit of inspiration 
found expression in Orphic hymns which, to this day, consti- 
tute a part of the devotional exercises in Jewish and Christian 
temples, and are read by millions in all the languages of the 
civilized world. 

Isaiah was a remarkable Seer or spiritual clairvoyant. He 
was actuated by pure desires ; and existence, in his mind, was 
rendered supremely grand and beautiful, by the brilliant hopes 
and lofty aspirations which peopled the Future with images of 
glory. These attributes seem to have determined the charac- 
ter of his revelations, which were eloquent prophecies of the 
great Spiritual Era. Above and beyond the summits of the 
distant Ages dawned the light of the new Day. The far-off 
reign of righteousness was present to the unclouded vision of 
the prophet, and earth was transformed into a scene of beauty 
and a "highway of holiness." Jeremiah was amiable in his 
disposition, but he had not the cheerful and hopeful spirit of 
Isaiah. He seems to have been given to meditation, and in- 
clined to melancholy. Being highly sympathetic in his nature, 
he was disposed to mourn over the misfortunes of his country- 
men, and on this account he has been called " the weeping 
prophet." His case illustrates the influence of cerebral con- 
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ditions on revelation. The inspiration of Jeremiah ultimated 
itself in the Lamentations, 

Jesus of Nazareth, whose humble life and death were more 
glorious to humanity than the conquests of a thousand heroes, 
was preeminent over all in devotion to his ideal of the celestial 
life. Amid the noise of passion, and the jarring discords of 
the world, his soul was at peace. A spirit quickened by 
Divine fire ; love that consumes the deepest resentment, and 
forgiveness which coexists with all human wrong, were con- 
spicuous in the life of Jesus. When the world was faithless 
and disobedient, he stood alone — sublimely great — ^in his sol- 
emn trust and his immortal fidelity. That halcyon peace of 
the soul ; that deathless love of humanity, and Godlike forgive- 
ness of offenders, were incarnate in the revelations of Jesus. 
The Divine law, as disclosed by the great spiritual Teacher 
was the law of Love. 

Revelation thus takes the form of law, poetry, prophecy, 
ethics, etc., and the verbal expression of the inspired thought 
depends, in a greater or less degree, on a variety of idiosyn- 
cratic peculiarities, and the general perfection of earthly media. 

The human soul, redeemed from ignorance and the dominion 
of fleshly lusts, is above all books. God is immanent and man- 
ifest in such a man as he does not exist in any ancient parch- 
ment or human institution, for the illuminated Spirit is his 
temple. Man is not a mere fixture of the Bible, the Church, 
and the Sabbath. On the contrary, the Sabbath was made for 
man; so, also, was the Bible and all other books. All teach- 
ers, whether of science, art, or religion, together with the mul- 
tifarious means and modes of instruction, including the Church, 
the ritual, and the priesthood, are only important to the indi- 
vidual and to the race in so far as they promote the moral ren- 
ovation and spiritual development of man. The inspiration 
which has been printed in books has indirectly inspired sub- 
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limer thoughts and nobler resolutions in the minds of millions, 
but only because the millions were not endowed with the same 
or similar gifts. As men grow divinely strong and beautiful in 
spirit and life, and are thus qualified to occupy the same ex- 
alted plane with ancient inspired men, all verbal authorities 
and stereotyped instructions may give place to the actual real- 
ization of the same exalted communion. This appears to be a 
law of general application. The student of Nature leaves 
his class-books and abandons his mortal guides when he 
i^ able to go alone to her sublime oracles, and to interpret 
the universal picture-language of earth and seas and skies. 
Paul left his old " schoolmaster," " the law," when he went to 
Christ, whose higher inspiration rendered measurably obsolete 
the ancient authority of Moses ; and if other minds, in the 
course of their development, whether in this life or that which 
is to come, shall be enabled to draw the living inspiration from 
the unsealed fountains which were open to the early seers, 
prophets, and apostles, the mere records of their experience 
may cease to be of vital interest, save as integral portions of 
man's spiritual history. It is not the spirit of inspiration and 
its sublime utterances which we oppose, but only the material- 
urn that loses sight of the divine reality in grasping after its 
earthly forms and shadows. " The letter killeth, but the 

SPIRIT GIVETH LIFE." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The writer's own reasons for questioning the infallible accu- 
racy and supreme authority of such ancient revelations as are 
found to disagree with modern facts and a scientific philosophy, 
we-re submitted in the last chapter, and need not be recapitu- 
lated. On this point it only remains to be added, that our rev- 
erence, not less than our reason, is violated by every attempt 
3ither to measure the powers and purposes of the Infinite, or 
;o limit the aspirations and capabilities of the soul by such 
irbitrary standards. It is cordially conceded that the Divine 
vord is recorded in the Scriptures in the precise degree in 
)hich they embody and express the truth. This is all we can 
ay, for the dispensations of Divine Wisdom are not limited to 
le operations of the American and Foreign Bible Society and 
le labors of the Christian clergy. Other portions of his word 
•e elsewhere revealed, and they are enforced by teachers or- 
lined of Heaven and gifted with a living inspiration. The 
reator has given voices to the unconscious elements, and they 
leak for him ; light is his herald, and the winds and waters 
ant his praise. God's laws are still written on " tables of 
)ne" all over the earth ; his revelations are stereotyped in 
3 mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, in other planets, 
the distant stars, and especially in the nature of men and 
^els. It is as true of mankind now, as it was in Job's time, 
t they have a spirit within, and that " the inspiration of the 
nighty giveth them understanding."* This gifl is universal, 
* Job, xxzii. 8. 
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and all men are inspired just so far as they are mxyrally and 
otherwise fitted to receive the Divine lights so that even the 
heathen, who have not the law on parchment or in a book, still 
" show the work of the law written in their hearts."* 

It will be remembered, however, that the authority of the 
Scriptm-es was virtually admitted for the sake of the argument, 
and we proceeded in the commencement of this review to 
analyze Dr. Butler's text in order to ascertain its obvious mean- 
ing. We did not insist on any other or a more critical trans- 
lation of the passage ; we at once accepted the common ver- 
sion sanctioned by the church and Dr. Butler ; but finding 
nothing in the text to sustain the Reverend gentleman's posi- 
tion, it is now proposed to examine his collateral proofs, to see 
if they furnish any warrant for his own statements. 

" The whole tenor of Scripture is opposed to the idea that the Spirits 
of the departed linger near, and can open communications with our 
world. They are described as "going hence" (Psalms xxix. 13), "de- 
parting" (Gen. XXXV. 18), " returning to God" (Eccl. xii. 7), being " with 
Christ" (Phil. i. 23), and " in Paradise" (Luke Yviii. 43), " absent from 
the body," " present with the Lord" (2 Cor. v. 8). 

There is no intimation that they can come back to this, our earth. 
On tlie contrary, the Scriptures plainly state that departed Spirits do 
not return. David said of the lost child, over whom he wept with 
broken and remorseful heart, " Can I bring him back again 1 I shall go 
to him, hat he shall not return to me" (2 Sam. xii. 25). " Cease, then," 
said Job, " and let me alone, that I may take comfort a little before 1 go 
whence I shall not return'' (Job x. 20). And again, " When a few years 
are come, then I shall go the way whence I shall not return'^ (Job xvi. 
22). The Christian world, deriving its impressions from sacred writ, 
have always spoken of the Spirit-world as " that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns." 

The several expressions quoted from the Scriptures in the 
foregoing extract will be found to offer no warrant for the dog- 
* Rom. ii. 16. 
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matic assumption that " Spirits of the departed" do not " linger 
near,'* or that they may not " open communications with our 
worlcj^." " Going hence'^ may signify not merely from this par- 
ticular plme, but from the present time, as a month hence ; it 
may refer to existing outward relations, to specific conditions 
of being, or to local- circumstances, as when one leaves the 
body, resigns an office, or otherwise changes his mode of life ; 
it may denote a consequence or result of something else pre- 
viously existing ; for example, St. James treating of the source 
of " wars and fightings," says, ** Come they not hence, even from 
your lusts ?"* Or, finally, it may indicate a deduction from es- 
tablished premises, or from something just stated. For illus- 
tration, we may say on the present occasion, hence we infer — 
e. e., from the import of the word as just defined — that Dr; • 
Butler's citations are unsuited to his purpose.f 

" Departing, ^^ The reference here is to the account of the 
parturition and death of Rachel, wife of the patriarch Jacob, 
which occurred while the parties were traveling. There is 
nothing in the whole account to indicate that the writer pos- 
sessed, or even claimed any peculiar inspiration of any kind. 
It certainly demanded no unusual illumination to enable the 

* James iv. 1. 

f "Going hence." Dr. Butler's reference for these words, in the 
printed copy of his discourse, is to Psalms xxix. 13 ; but as that Psalm 
has but eleven verses altogether, we may presume that the true reference 
is to the thirty-ninth Psalm, thirteenth verse, which reads thus : " O 
spare me, that I may recover strength before I go hence, and be no more." 
If it be admitted that the words "^o hence,** imply that David expected 
to change his locality as well as his relations, it by no means follows that 
he would hav-e no power, in his new state of existence, to return to the 
earth in spirit. The materialist might quote this passage far more per- 
tinently to prove that David had no faith in another life, for he not only 
anticipated his departure, but he expected to '* he no more." Why not 
cite the last clause to prove the utter annihilation of the soul at death 1 

2 
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author to make his simple record of the event. To cite from 
such a narrative the single word " departing^ to prove that the 
souls of men, on leaving their bodies, are removed to an incon- 
ceivable distiance, and that they can never more return to the 
earth, clearly indicates the desperate position of the clergy in 
the pending controversy. The fact that Rachel's spirit de- 
parted from her body, does not at all imply that it #ent far 
away, much less that it had no power to revisit the spot where 
it was separated from its corporeal relations. Catching at such 
straws will never keep a man's head above water so long as he 
has a mill-stone about his neck in the form of 3, fundamental 
error, 

" Returning to God^ simply denotes that the immortal prin- 
ciple, which for a season is incarnated in flesh, is at length 
separated that it may be admitted to more intimate fellowship 
with the great Spirit from whom it derived its being. All 
Christians and Theists, including Dr. Butler, profess to believe 
in the Divine omnipresence^ and if they are right, it certainly 
can not be necessary to leave this planet to " return to Grod." 
If Deity is everywhere present, lie is here, and returning to him 
must, therefore, be understood to signify some modification in 
the essential mode or moral aspects of oiur existence. The 
notion that this return implies a change of place, materializes' 
a moral and spiritual idea, and it moreover profanely attempts 
to localize God and place him so far from the sphere of human 
existence that a man must die and take a long journey to find 
the place consecrated by his presence. Such childish con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature are only derived from nursery 
tales or taught in the schools of popular divinity. 

" Being with Christ" may signify a sincere acquiescence on 
the part of the professed Christian believer, and the concord 
of his spirit and life with that of his divine Teacher. It 
also implies existence in the separate state, or the state of 
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departed souls. In the second letter to the Corinthians, 
Paul sufficiently explains what ke means by being "with 
Christ," when he says, substantially, that to he " absent from 
the body," is to be ^^ present with the Lord."* Being pres- 
ent with Christ, does not, therefore, denote that the Spirit is 
necessarily and forever removed from the scenes of its earth- 
life, much less does it preclude the Spirit's return, unless 
Christ himself is forever banished from the world, and his 
Spirit separated from the humanity which he so much loved. 

" In Paradise" The reference is to Christ's words ad- 
dressed to the thief on the cross. Theologians generally agree 
that the word in this relation denotes a region or state of un- 
earthly felicity. But an eternal separation from the earth was 
not required to enable one- to visit Paradise. Pajol, speaking 
of himself in the third person, says : " I knew a man that was 
caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter." We offer Paul's experience 
as related by himself to refute Dr. Butler's assumption, and to 
prove that a man may visit Paradise, or, as otherwise expressed 
in the same connection, be " caught up to the third heaven"^ 
and get back again, for aught we know, the same day. 

It is not likely that David's ideas of the future life were very 
clearly defined. He, however, appears to have regarded death 
not only as the termination of all his cares and conflicts, but 
as an introduction to a state of profound repose. He struggled 
wearily, like a poor martyr under the weight of his accumula- 
ted woes, which a life of empty honors and sensual pleasiures 
had greatly augmented. He was at times dissatisfied with 
life, and feeling little or no inclination either to remain or to 
return to the scenes of his mortal career, he longed to become 
oblivious of the world, and sighed for relief, saying: "Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away and 
* 1 Cor. V. 8. 1 2 Cor. xxi. 2, 4. 




be at rest."* David's declaration that his eon should not re* 
turn, does nothing to establish Dr^ Butler's assumption. Th« 
desponding father did but express the harrowing consciousness 
that the Spirit had really departed^ and that, in the nature ofJ 
the case, it could not return into the body so as to reestablish 
its former relations with the outward world, He also ex*.^ 
pressed his conviction, founded on ail human observation anitH 
experience, that his own connection with that world wnuld 
soon be interrupted, and that he would join his son in the 
jmyre peaceful abodes of departed Spirits. The words, *' / 
Mhali GO to A ?'?«/* have no necessary relation to a change of 
place. We may say of an individual that he suddenly we^iU 
iftto a cataleptic trance, or, that after repeated trials to subdu9;H 
the subject, Jje quietly reltrpsed into a state of magnetic coma, 
We moreover talk familiarly of <foini; to deepj when no change 
in the specific locality of body or spirit is implied or thought of. 
** Cease^ then, and let me alone, that I may take comfort a 
little btfore I go whence I shall not return" The observation! 
on the paseage from David are scarcely less appropriate imfl 
this place, but the quotation from Job requires some additional 
remarks. It should be observed that this book is a dramatic 
poemt and should not, therefore^ be introduced as proof in any 
matter of importance, especially in any case which admits of 
the citation of well-known facts and a discussion of estab- 
lished principles. The work viewed in this light is a produc-* 
tion of great inerit, but in a discussion of this nature, Dr. But^ 
ler might as well quote from Hamlet as from Job. Moreover, 
the spiritual idea of the other life supposes that men have a^Hfl 
least as much freedom in that state as they possibly can have 
in this world, and hence that they are privileged to go and 
come according to their incltnations or attractions. It is quite 
obvious that Job — presuming that such a man really existed- 
* Paalcns Iv. 6, 
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earnestly desired to escape from the society of his " miserable 
comforters ;" he required rest, and implored them to let him 
alone. In this state of mind, it is quite possible that he would 
feel no inclination to seek the companionship of his tormentors, 
and if he did not choose to return in spirit to their midst, he 
would, agreeably to the laws of spiritual existence and inter- 
course, be at liberty to stay away. No one could reasonably 
blame Job for preferring to keep out of such disagreeable com- 
pany. But the assurance that he should not come back, 
whether arising from a want of faith in the capacity of the 
Spirit to return, or from a disgust inspired by his unprofitable 
intercourse with men, can not determine the inclinations, limit 
the powers, or circumscribe the freedom of other Spirits, who 
may be attracted to earth by the surviving objects of their un- 
tiring solicitude and deathless love. 

The real question must be decided at last by the facts and 
evidence, and we hazard nothing in saying that the facts are 
so numerous and the evidence so convincing, that a candid in- 
vestigation must result in a settled conviction that the real 
claims of Spiritualism are founded in immutable truth. To 
evade this conclusion it must be proved that the facts are all 
illusions of the senses, and that human experience is every- 
where deceptive. But we submit that the number and respect- 
ability of the witnesses utterly precludes the supposition that 
they have all mistaken mere phantasms for essential fact's. 
Hence the attempt to force the acceptance of the theological 
interpretation of a passage from some ancient writing which 
requires us to close our eyes to the most significant events, 
and to discard the great lessons of the Present, is manifestly 
calculated to strengthen popular skepticism, and to expose the 
pretensions of the clergy and the stupidity of their followers to 
the suspicion and derision of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In the discourse under review, there are some points assumed 
that are either so triflings or so inconsistent as to require no 
comment. These I may venture to pass over in silence, that 
particular attention may be given to those things which are 
supposed to wear at least the semblance of plausibility. 

Dr. Butler cites the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. 19-31) to prove that the Spirits of the departed 
can not revisit the earth and hold intercourse with men. ^ We 
extract the following, verbatim^ from the fifth page of his dis- 



" It is not allowed them, even for a brief period and a blessed and be- 
nevolent object, to depart. The rich man, in torment, desired that 
Abraham might be sent to his brethren on earth, to warn them lest they 
should come to the same wretched end. It was not permitted. It waa 
expressly said that they had Moses and the prophets, and that these 
were the only influences and aids which would be granted to deter them 
from sin and hell. It was added that these were sufficient ; and that if 
not convinced by them, neither would they be persuaded, though one 
went to them from the dead. This is testimony directly to the point, 
and, if Scripture is to decide the point, perfectly conclusive." 

Even the ordinary reader will be quite likely to detect, in 
the preceding quotation, Dr. Butler's loose and careless man- 
ner of treating his subject. He represents that the rich man 
" desired that Abraham might be sent to his brethren on earthy 
to warn them lest they should come to the same wretched end^ 
whereas the request was that Lazarus might be permitted to 
go on this benevolent mission. This might be deemed excusa- 
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ble in a gentleman of some other profession. Had Dr. Butler 
received his degree at a medical instead of a divinity school, 
we might permit this egregious mistake to pass without partic- 
ular notice; but it is otherwise. Our author claims an ac- 
quaintance with Biblical theology ; he undertakes to teach with 
authority, and yet here is prima fade evidence that his reading 
of the Scriptures has been so careless and superficial that he 
confounds Abraham with Lazarus, and then prints his blunders 
in a book to confound other people, who are wont to receive 
their divinity very much as they do the mild form of small-pox, 
namely, hy inoculation from the doctors. We respectfully suggest 
that Dr. Butler would do well to embrace an early opportunity 
to give the New Testament, and especially the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, a careful reading, for the attempt to 
" walk by faith and not by sight," in this region, may not be 
altogether safe. The theological traveler should have his eyes 
open, or he may possibly stumble into the " great gulf which 
is well known to exist — in this parable. 

It should be observed that what is said of the rich man, his 
brethren, and the beggar, including the interview between the 
former and father Abraham, is not a relation of actual occurren- 
ces, but merely a parable, which is a fabulous or allegorical re- 
presentation from which some important moral or useful in- 
struction is to be derived.* The scene is in Hades, the under- 

* This view has been entertained by the most distinguished comment- 
ators, as will be perceived from the following opinions : 

1. LiOBTFOOT. " Whoever believes this not to be a parable, but a trae story, let him 
believe alsri those little fHnrs, whose trade it is to show the monuments at Jerusalem to 
pill^ms. and point exactly to the pince where the house of iho rich glutton stood. Most 
accurate keepers of antiquity indeed ! who, after so many hundreds of years, such over- 
throws of Jerusalem, such devastations and changes, can rake out of the rubbish the 
place of 80 private a house, and such a one too, that never had any being, but merely 
inparaUs. 

''The main scope and desij^ of it seema to be, to hint the destruction of the unbe- 
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world or habitation of departed Spirits. It is worthy of ob- 
servation, that tlie whole description accords with the heathen 
idea of that world. The Greeks and Romans divided that in- 
visible realm into Elysium, the abode of good Spirits, and 
Tartarus, the dwelling-place of impure souls, and these were 
separated by an impassable river or " gulf," across which the 
inhabitants could distinguish one another, and hold oral inter- 
course. The Jews had imbibed substantially the same views, 
and it is manifest that the au:hor of the parable borrows this 
mythological imagery to illustrate the moral and personal bear- 
ings of his subject.f The rich man who " was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously," is presumed by 
eminent Biblical critics to represent the Jews and their hie- 
rarchy, and the " beggar named Lazarus," is supposed to de- 
note the Gentile nations, whom the Jews literally treated as 
beggars and outcasts, unworthy of their sympathy or of the 
Divine regard. The Pharisees were present on the occasion, 

lieying Jews, who, though they had Moses and the prophets, did not belieye ttiem, nay, 
would not believf , though one (even Jesus) arose from the dend." 

2. Whitby. " That this is only a parable, and not a real history of what was actually 
done, is evident, l>ecau8e we fliwl this very parable in the Oemara Babylonic^tm^ whence 
it is cited by Mr. Sheringhain in the preface to his Joina." 

See also Hammond, Wakefield, Dr. Gill, Theophylact, Bate, and others, 
who support tlie same general view, and show with sufficient clearness 
that this allegorical representation can no more settle a controverted 
question of fact and philosophy, than a passage from the "Pilgrims 
Progress," or from " Salander and the Dragon." 

t Dr. Campbell, a distinguished theologian of the Church of Scotland, 
who was, in the latter part of his earth-life, at the head of the College 
at Aberdeen, says, that although the Jews did not so far adopt the 
heathen febles as to generally employ the same names and forms of ex- 
pression, yet that " their general train of thinking came pretty much to 
coincide." This statement is supported by other Biblical expositors, 
and by the undeniable facts of history. Hence, in borrowing his image- 
ry from the pagan mythological philosophy, Jesus did not render his 
discourse unintelligible to the Jews. 
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and the Teacher took the opportunity to expose their self* 
righteousness and inhumanity, as well as to indicate their utter 
hostility to the highest and holiest inculcations. They were 
ready to reject the truth when it was spoken by one whom they 
did not love ; they bore (alae witness against him, while, at the 
same time, they pretended to respect the Law and the Prophets, 
which forbade these things. That they might feel the force of 
the rebuke contained in the parable, Abraham, whom they pro- 
fessed to luve and revere as their father, is introduced and made 
to administer the reproof, and to say, respecting the J' five 
brethren" of the rich man^ — ^the Pharisees themselves — " They 
have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them." 

But we are not called upon to explain the parable. It will 
suffice for our present purpose if it shall appear that it is not 
the record of an actual occurrence, and that, if it were so, it 
can not be made to couutenance the views of Dr. Butler, as 
expressed in his discourse on " Modem Necromancy." Now 
we hold that all this is distinctly implied in the language of the 
parable itself. But admitting the whole to be a literal narra* 
tive, does it authorize what Dr. Butler assumes ? Most cer* 
taiiily not. On the contrary, it obviously contradicts his tts^ 
sumption. The rich man evidently entertained the opinion 
that Lazarus could go back to the earth, or he would not have 
been likely to prefer such a request. It certainly does not ap- 
pear that any insuperable obstacles were visible to the peti- 
tioner, or that it once entered his mind that any such existed. 
Hence he appears to have urged the request as though com- 
pliance involved no serious difficulties. Was the rich man 
laboring under a mistake in supposing that Lazarus could go 
back ? If so, why did not father Abraham correct his error, 
and at the same time decide the present controversy, or furnish 
the clirect testimony which Dr. Butler now finds in his own im- 
agination instead of in the parable. Is not this silence on the 
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part of ttie patriarcbT toucliiiig tlie main issue, deeply signifi- 
cant. He refused to comply merely on tk4i ground thai tha S 
proposed missmn woidd be unavailing. ** If they hear not V 
Moses and the prophets^ neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead." What, ihea, doee tlie parable teach^ 
respecting intercourse between Spirits and men ? It can not 
be difficult to answer this question. The rich man entertained 
the idea that departed Spirits had power to return to earthy and , 
to commimicate with mortals, and therefore requested that 
Lazarus might be sent on such a mission to his brethren. 
Now, inasmuch as Abraham did not contradict this idea^iior so , 
much as imply that there were any obstacles growing out of tho 
mode of that eitistence to prevent the proposed return, the only 
natural inference is, that the parable piai nit/ inetdcales the doc* 
trine of sitch spiritual visiiations und intercourse. Our authof | 
affirms that ** this is testimony directly to the point, and perfect* { 
ly conclusive.-* If it be so, wti certainly have no occasion to 
offer counter testimony^ for Dr. Butler's assumptions are al- 
ready exploded by his own witness. fl 

The following extract from the fifth aud sixth pajgfcs of the 
Doctor's disccmrse, for the bold dogmatic spirit and utter reck- 
lesfimess of statetnent which it exhibits, ia not likely to be 
transcended : ^m 



1 
I 
I 

1 



*' It ia to be remarked, moreover, tbat among all the etrsnge and mi' 
raciiloii» evt;tit€ of l>otli ^i^pen^Atioas, there is Dot one infitaacti on rec^ 
Qfd of the tntniiftjstatiori af a dbembotlied biiman Spirit to the mtnda 
of Toeu. Samuel up pea red to Sanl under the iticantatione of the Witflli 
of Eiidiii*. Rs miif^h to the surprise of the soreereus as to the terror of the 
impious king. But it waa not the diaembodieil Spirit of the prophet 
^hich manifested itself t-o Saul. It vr»& his bodj, or a vUlble repreactit- 
atioLi of his hod3% whieb CTod mlmeolooBly Hummoned for hia own wise 
pnrpoees. Moees ttud EHiis appeared m iHJi/.i/«f /drm-v/talkhig with Je&na 
on the mount of tmnafi^tirfttitin. At the time _of the Saviour *e cnici- 
fixjon, it was not the diaeriibodled Spirits of the saints that roriftited thia 
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earth, and peeped, and muttered, and rapped throagh floors and tablet 
at Jerusalem ; but it was " the bodies of the saints that arose and ap- 
peared unto many.'* There is not, amid all the miraculous appearances 
of angels, and of men temporarily' summoned from the regions of the 
dead, which are recorded in the Old and New Testaments, a single in- 
stance of a disembodied human Spirit manifesting itself on earth and 
eomraunicatiDg with miom.*' 

Here the author positively affirms that neither the Jewish 
Bor Christian dispensation has furnished a single instance o( 
the return of a departed human spirit, or the manifestation of 
such a presence to the minds of men. Speaking o( the case 
of Samuel, Dr. Butler says, ii was H9t the ^^ spirit of the 
prophfit^^ — t. «., the prophet himself — which appeared to Saul ; 
but we are told that Grod performed a special miracle^ either 
reconstructing the decomposed body of Samuel, or otherwise 
producing a visible image of the prophet's form. Thus the 
Divine Being is represented as directly cooperating with the 
Witch of Endor by a most unusual and marvelous display of 
his power, and for what purpose ? What, but to give the most 
signal indorsement of witchcrafl, and to deceive the Hebrew 
king by causing him to believe that the Spirit — Samuel himself 
— was really there, when it was only an automaton figure 
that arrested his attention. Our author and his brethren are 
shocked with the profane nonsense of Spiritualists, who main- 
tain that departed human beings come back and make their 
presence felt among men, by revealing their forms, or other- 
wise, but he evidently presumes that it altogether comports 
with the dignity of the Divine nature to do the same thj^, 
even to produce a mere puppet to support the pretensions of an 
old woman, who, according to our author's notions, was in 
league with the devil. Is not this straining at the gnat and 
swallowing something larger ? Moses and Elias are disposed 
of in the same manner. It is all the work of an instant. 
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Their immortal natures are exorcised by a single dash of Dr. 
Butler's pen, and behold they are nowhere. 

Jesus doubtless thought that he was honored by a spiritual 
visitation " on the Mount of Transfiguration." Moses and 
Elias verily appeared to be there, with all the imperishable 
elements and faculties of their spiritual being. But according 
to Dr. Butler, they were not there at all ; Jesus merely .saw and 
conversed with "visible forms," composed of common earth 
and air. In like manner all the saints who are said to have 
appeared at the time of the crucifixion are promptly dismissed 
or forbidden to show themselves, while their mortal remains, 
disorganized, corrupt, and corrupting, are made to crawl through 
six feet of kindred earth, and to stalk abroad on its green sur- 
face. It was not the departed saints who " appeared unto 
many," according to Dr. Butler, but only a number of soulless 
bodies, which very much resembled the saints themselves ! 
To such unmitigated absurdity modem theologians are driven 
to get rid of the Spirits. Like children frightened at a ghost, 
they rush headlong and blindly away, not pausing to consider 
whether, in order to escape the phantoms, it be better to dive 
into a ditch or stumble over a wall. 

But Dr. Butler's ideas on this point are so far removed from 
the realm of daylight probabilities, that they will not be likely 
to find many intelligent advocates. Persons of refined tastes 
and cultivated minds will hesitate to embrace a theory which 
must hereafter appear as a mere excrescence on the palsied and 
dying body of popular Theology. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The aaihor of the discourse under review next proceeds to 
make certain fundamental distinctions between the spiritual 
phenonfiena recorded in the Scriptures and those of the present 
time. Of the former he assumes the following to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : 

Fii'st, They were uniformly produced by " a visible agent 
in the form of a man, who asserts that he is God's agent to 
tell us truth and duty, and to reveal to us a Spirit-world." 

Second, The ancient wonders "reversed the established 
natural laws of the universe." 

Third, The Christian miracles alwa3rs had "an object 
worthy" of such Divine interposition. 

For the sake of Inrevity the form of the statement is changed, 
but its import is carefully preserved. 

These points, substantially, are all positively asserted; but 
not one of themiis adequately sustained by the facts. Besides, 
the author does not attempt to support his assumptions by one 
clear and valid reason, nor so much as attempt to give them a 
specious aspect by a single plausible sophism. His bare ipse 
dixit is all we have, and this, at most, will only satisfy those 
who still have faith in the infallibility of " the regular succes- 
sion." Respecting the current spiritual phenomena* Dr. Butler 
alleges : 

Mrst, The agent is invisible and unknown. 

Second, The results do not involve a suspension of the " nat- 
ural laws." 
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Tkifd. The process is clumsy, the intelligence confused, 

and the ueitual results subservient to no important purpose. 

Hereupon the author affirms that, " there is not the slight 
est reisemhlance between the miracles of Christianity and 
so-called supernatural ism of the spiritual uianifef?tations»'* 

Now the points involved in the ahuve statement are ohviou 
enough, but the alleged fundamental differences observable in 
ihe comparison of the ancient and modern phenomena are no 
so clearly perceived by us aa they are boldly asserted by Db 
Butler, indeed, it is noi true, as he would have us believe 
that those ancient marvels were uniformly, or even ffBnerail§ 
performed by '^ a visible agent in the form of a man." It will 
not be pretended, even by thrme who cherish the largest faith 
that Moses created or produced all the wonders recf»rded tM 
the Pentateuch. He did not kindle the ** flame of fire out i 
the midst of a buah^ which burned in his presence and 
not consumed ;" he did not rear '*the pillar of fire" and ** the' 
pillar of cloud ;" nor did he occasion all the thunder and light- 
ning: which are said to have shaken and illuminated the pin- 
nacles of Sinai when the Law was given. Elrjah did not 
cause the startling phenomena which are said to have occurred 
on occasion of his visit to Horeb. He was but a passive spec- 
tator white an invisibie agent moved in "the wind," ** the earth- 
quake," and " the tire," or spoke in the '* still, small voice," 
There wa« no such '' visible agent" as Dr. Bntler describes t^H 
occasion the prevailing darkness and the rending of the vail of 
the Temple at the crucifixion. Peter did not release himself 
from prison ; be did not produce the " rushing migbty wind," the 
** cloven tongues of fire,"* or cuuse the multitudes with one accord 
to speak in foreign and unknown languages on the day of Pen-^ 
tecost Paid did not produce the great light which paled tb 
midday sun ; the voice speaking in Hebrew wan not hi*j own 
he did not knock himself down while on his way to Damascus 
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and thus temporarily destroy his eyesight ; nor were any of 
the phenomena herein mentioned produced by " a risible agent 
in the form of a man.*' This will suffice to show how far Dr. 
Butler's assumption, as embodied in the first proposition, is re- 
moved from the trAth. 

Second. It does not appear that '*the established natural 
laws of the universe" were suspended or reversed by the au- 
thors of the Jewish and Christian miracles in any sense that 
either justifies Dr. Butler's assumption or that essentially dis- 
tinguishes the ancient from the modem manifestations. It is 
conceded that meny of the occurrences described in the Bible 
were quite beyond the unassisted powers of material nature. 
The physical laws unaided by the voluntary action of mind 
would never have developed the same phenomena. It was 
necessary that intelligence Hhould concentrate the existing nat- 
ural forces and direct their application to the accomplishment 
of specific objects. If, then, we accept a definition of Nature 
which narrows her empire down to the realm of gross elements 
and blind material forces, it will appear that the ancient won- 
ders were supematurally produced. But in this limited sense 
the aiiifieial processes of generating steam and electricity, and 
the modes of their application to the interests of science and 
art are likewise supernatural. Precisely the same phenomena 
would not be likely to occur from the casual disposition of 
physical substances. The laws of matter, without the direct 
cooperation of mind, would never run a locomotive or build a 
city. Nevertheless the application of steam to mechanical 
purposes does not violate any natural law, and the building of 
cities is^no miracle in the theological sense of the term. Thus 
all things which human art and industry have created or 
achieved, have required, besides the existing elements and po- 
tential ibrces of Nature, the superaddition of a voluntary intel- 
ligent power ; add if this power— the spirit and the sources of 
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its inspiration and action — ^be not comprehended in our defini- 
tion of Nature, or included within the storehouse of her ex- 
haustless means, it will appear that all things which have em- 
ployed the constructive powers of man, from the most complex 
to the simplest forms of art, have been supl^rnaturally origina- 
ted. Yet neijher modern artisans nor ancient miracle-workers 
have reversed the laws of Nature, or ever suspended their 
operation for a single moment. 

It is recorded that Christ and Peter walked on the water, 
being upheld by an invisible spiritual power. Philip, accord- 
ing to the record, tos taken up in the air ; and if we may 
credit profane history and the human senses, analogous phe- 
nomena have occurred to men in different ages. Justinus 
Kerner relates a number of examples of a similar kind. When 
subject to a spiritual influence, the Seeress of Prevorst would 
float like a cork on the surface of water, and her attendants, 
while she was in the bath, often found it impossible to sub- 
merge her body. Kerner mentions a number of persons, in- 
cluding Peter of Alcantara and St. Theresa, who were taken 
up bodily and suspended in the atmosphere by the mvisible 
powers. In all such cases, however, the ordinary natur^ 
law undoubtedly operates as usual, but some invisible intelli- 
gence applies its powers in the opposite direction, and in such 
a manner as to counterbalance the physical law. A man may 
hurl a stone, or other ponderable body, upward against the 
force of gravitation, but the natural law still operates on that 
body with undiminished power ; and when the resistant force 
is either expended or withdrawn, it never fails to obey the estab- 
lished law. Now if a table be suddenly raised by a Spirit, or 
a man upheld on the water or in the air by an unseen ptelli- 
gence, there is nothing in that fact to warrant the assump- 
tion that a law of Nature has been " reversed," even in its ap- 
plication to the objects thus acted upon. It is well known 
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that the bodies of several persons now living in this country 
have recently, and in presence of many reputable witnesses^ 
been repeatedly raised and supported in the manner already 
indicated, by an invisible spiritual agent ; and if, as Dr. Butler 
affirms, the modem phenomena do not involve the suspension 
of natural laws, the assumption that ancient facts of the same 
kind required that those laws should be ** reversed^ is not sup- 
ported by the most distant probability. 

Third. That those who performed what are now denom- 
inated the Christian miracles, had a purpose worthy of the 
effort really put forth, may be admitted ; but that the blasting 
of a barren fig-tree, or the production of a little wine, by any 
process, however remarkable, were matters of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the interruption or violation of the estab- 
lished laws and processes of the natural world, we are slow to 
believe. A few moments would have enabled an energetic 
woodman to remove the tree without any special interposition 
of Divine energy ; and as the world has long suffered from the 
existence of wine, rather than from the VKint of it, some may 
naturally infer that the objects in these cases were not such as 
to warrant even a temporary derangement of the economy of 
Deity, as revealed in the sublime order of Nature. We do 
not, by any means, dispute the occurrence of the phenomena, 
but incline to the opinion that no great principle in Nature was 
sacrificed in their development. By a certain adaptation of 
natural agents, plants have been made to spring up, blossom, 
and bear fruit in a few hours or days, and science, by a suit- 
able concern ration of natural forces, has, in a brief period, 
generated insects in a clean glass retort, hermetically sealed. 
Startling and, indeed, miraculous as these effects appear to the 
common mind, they involve no violations of natural law ; they 
are rather to be regarded as examples of what may be ac- 
complished by a strict conformity to law, and as significant 
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prophecies of the iutiire revelations of natural and spiritual 
science* 

In his observations respecting the current spiritual phenom^ 
ena, Dr, Butler's relations to the actual facts are nowhere Aia* 
coverabla ; he views the subject at a great distance, through 
an atmospbere clouded by his prejudices, and his ideas are 
correspondingly obscure. In speaking of the modem mani^ 
featation& he maintains, Firsi^ that the agents are invisible and 
unknown. It is only necessary, on this point, to say that the 
fact is otherwise, and the Doctor*s mistake is probably owing 
to his very limited information. The truth is, the agents ard 
not unfrequently as distinctly visible as any object in the natU'* 
rai or physical world, and it is well known that by numerous 
modes they identify themselves in the most unmistakable 
manner* 

Second. It is urged that the modem facts do not requir 
that the natural laws should be ** reversed," to which we 
promptly give an unqualified indorsement. Moreover, we do 
not imagine that it was ev«r uEK^essary to interrupt the sub- 
lime order and harmony of the Universe, to produce any event 
which has marked the progress of the world since the begin- 
ning. If the vast economy of the physic aj worlds is the pro- 
duct of an Infinite Mind, and tliat economy is wisely adapted 
to the grand issues of the Divine government, it certainly can 
not be desirable to arrest the action of its laws for any purpose, 
and the an^iimption tliat it was even necessary, in our humble 
opinion, merits attention chiefly on account of its profane 
rashness and folly. 

When Dr. Butler remarks in substance that the current^™ 
phenometia are especially '' clum»tf^^^ he can not be justly ac^^ 
cused of complimenting his own sagacity, or that of the opp<>- 
sition, geuerally, since the most subtile and suspicious critic 
B4id skeptical iuvcstigatora have been unable to detect the i 
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leged imposture, or to disclose for a moment the mysterio\;s 
agents on which the phenemena depend. That the inteUi- 
gence of the manifestations appears '* confused" to certaiu 
minds, does not surprise us. The doctrines of the Sermon on 
the Mount were ''to the Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews 
a stumbling-block; and it may be confidently affirmed that 
much of the apparent confusion in Spiritualism has no tangible 
existence beyond the chaotic ideas of the opposition. The 
pulpit is contending with desperate valor against a creature 
which the Church itself has conceived and brought forth. May 
it conquer the monster and rest from its labors. 

Respecting the importance of the spiritual phenomena, and 
of the purposes which they must inevitably subserve, our au- 
thor's judgment may not be wholly disinterested. It is granted 
that the Spirits are not likely to vindicate the claims of '^ the 
regular succession," nor to flatter the pride of a religious aris- 
tocracy, and for these reasons some may suppose that their 
mission is unimportant to the interests of society. But there 
are higher and holiel: objects to be attained. The spirituol 
idea has a great and divine ministry to humanity. It speaks 
to the weak and the wayward, to strengthen the one and ad- 
monish the other. It comes to the bereaved one, who wet^ps 
by the lonely sepulcher, to preach the gospel of reunion with 
the departed objects of his love, and the mourner is comforted. 
Already it has spoken to thousands who but recently were 
without hope in the world ; tfaS earth grows beautiful to them, 
the future is full of promise, and the supernal heavens glow 
and burn with the fire of love and the light of immortality. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We are referred to the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy for the 
Divine law against Spiritual Intercourse. It probably has as 
little reference to that intercourse, as it now exists, as it has 
to the ordinary forms of religious worship. The writer in 
Deuteronomy is denouncing " the abominations" of the hea- 
then, which did not consist in orderly and fraternal conversa- 
tions with Spirits, as friend with friend, but in going to them 
as to gods, whose commands were entitled to implicit obe- 
dience. The heathen nations, whose abominable practices 
were the subject of complaint, claimed Divine authority for 
their oracles. The Spirits with whom they essayed to con- 
verse were the objects of* their servile homage. This idola- 
trous worship of Pagan divinities was irrational and absurd, 
and of course not at all conducive to the interests of the 
people. In this, manifestly, the abomination consisted — even 
in the idohtry that was everywhere practiced. Holding sweet 
converse with a departed friend — not as a Supreme Divhiity, 
whose word is our only law, but as a friend, whose counsel 
we may accept only when it accords with our reason — is quite 
a different affair, and a little logical discrimmation would ena- 
ble theological teachers to perceive the proper distinction, if 
they were so disposed. Had it been the intention to condemn 
spiritual intercourse, in itself, it is obvious that Moses and the 
prophets would have been condemned with the heathen, and 
Christ and his apostles would also have fallen together under 
the same malediction, since it is written that they conversed 
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with angels and Spirits on numerous occasions. // wu not^ 
therefore, spiritual intercourse that was condemned. But abject 
submission to the authority of the oracles deprived a man of 
his individuality, degraded and dwarfed his intellectual and 
moral being ; the idolatrous custom of deifying departed he- 
roes, and the practice of paying divine honors to innumerable 
Spirits was at once corrupt and corrupting. Hence these 
things were reprobated in severe terms, and the people were 
continually admonished to avoid the abominations of the hea- 
then. 

But it may be contended that we err in limiting the con- 
demnation to the idolatrous features which distinguished the 
prevailing intercourse with Spirits in those days. This may 
be assumed, but it certainly can not be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of unbiased minds. However, as we desire to push the 
argument to an admitted conclusion, we will make a temporary 
concession of this point. Let it be premised, then, that the 
law was designed to prohibit all intercourse with the Spirits 
of the other world. Now, what degree of authority are we, at 
this day, to attach to such a law ? It should be observed that 
many of the judicial requirements of Moses were extremely 
rigorous. Dr. Butler assures us that Grod's law on one of the 
points involved, was, " Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live/* 
This accords very well with the character of Moses, but does 
not at all harmonize with our present conception of the Divine 
nature. Why should the Creator give existence to witches, 
or suffer them to come into being under the administration of 
his all-wise government, and then call on Moses and Dr. But- 
ler to deprive them of that existence ? We freely admit that 
the Jewish lawgiver was not only honest, but that he was a 
great and good man for the age in which he lived ; while, at 
the same time, we incline to the opinion that Deity had really 
no more to do with that law than he has with some x}( 
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our laws which are neither very wise nor very humane. We 
take this ground, not because it is popular among men, but be- 
cause it is intrinsically reasonable and can be triumphantly de- 
fended. 

The views already expressed may be fully entertained, and 
^till the character of Moses may be fairly vindicated. Among 
the Pagan nations in his day the opinion widely prevailed that 
the gods were directly enlisted in every important human 
transaction. When they were injured, and felt moved by a 
spontaneous natural impulse to execute vengeance on their ad- 
versaries, the sudden emotion, the deliberate purpose, and the 
actual deed were alike referred to the agency of the gods. 
Whether ihey captured a walled city, defeated their enemies in 
sin open field, or sacrificed whole hecatombs of human victims 
on their bloody altars, the impulses which prompted their ac- 
tion, as well as the practical results of their efiforts, were at- 
tributed to a divine source. Moses dififered from the Pagans 
in having but one God to whom he devoutly ascribed all his 
desires and achievements. Like some of the heathen poets 
and philosophers, he seems to have entertained the idea that 
all important thoughts are direcUy inspired, and that all great 
and heroic deeds result from the immediate cooperation of di- 
vine agents with human beings. Even in more enlightened 
ages this view of the subject appears to have been widely en- 
tertained. Accordingly, governments have claimed an abso- 
lute " Divine right" to rule over the people, and the clergy still 
assume to be the only competent and Divinely authorized ex- 
pounders of God's laws. 

But there is yet another view of the subject which merits at 
least a passing notice. Moses may be understood merely to 
express what every devout man naturally feels, namely, hitf eri' 
tire dependence on the Supreme Being, Men in whom the reli- 
gious sentiment exerts a controlling influence over the mind and 



deed, it is manifest in the light of modem discoyenes that 
many things, hitherto ascribed to the Divine inspiration of thi^l 
Jewish lawgiver, were farniharly known in Egypt, and may 
still be rvAd in the hieroglyphs executed under the authority 
of ancient Egyptian prieste and kings who lived and died|H 
helbre his time. 

But let us see if Dr, Butler really respects the so-called 
Divine law, in its application to that phase of the spiritual 
manifestations which he includes in the category of m^cAcro/^, 
Here is thfi laiB on this point, according to Moses and Dr. 
Butler : " Thou shall not suffer a witch to Urn J" This was 
obviously addressed to the faithful ; and if the injunction be of 
perpetual obligation, as our reverend friend virtually assumes, 
what is he doing that the law is not promptly executed ? Tho 
doctor claims to be a divinely accredited exponent of that law, 
and an ambassador of Heaven^ commissioned to look after the 
affairs of the Divine governmefft on earth, and yet every thing 
is at loose ends, and the witches all go unhung ! Thus ttie 
church and the world trample on the Mosaic statute, and the 
very law which Dr. Butler professes to revere so highly, he, 
too, has unscrupulously violated. He never destroyed a single 
witch in all his life ; and if those who quote the law, as of Di- 
vine origin and perpetual obligation, never attempt to admin- 
ister the same, others can hardly be required to respect either 
ttie anthortty of the law itself^ or the sincerity of those who 
profess to reverence its claims. 

In closing this chapter, the writer may be allowed to sug- 
gest, that, if it be an object with Dr. Butler, and those who 
agree with him, to estahHsh a character for ordinary consistr 
ency, they would do well either to discontinue from this tim© 
all public proclamations of their respect for what they an^| 
pleased to distinguish as the Dwine law arcordinff to Moms^ or 
to call at once a solemn assembly at Salem, wi^ a view to re- 
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vive the good old days of which Cotton Mather wrote, when 
witches were hung as they ought to be, and the common feel- 
ings of humanity had no power to subvert the aforesaid Divine 
law, or to soften the hearts of the clergy. 

3 
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Our author admits that in the first century departed Spirit8.| 
'^ were permitted ki possess the bodies and souls of men/' bull 
BtreauoTisly insists that this was a special indulgence granted to I 
evil Spirits in tJmt age, that the miraculous power of Christ J 
and his apostles ** might be magnified in their overthrow." It j 
is also boldly asserted, without qualification and without proof,! 
that Spirits are not now permitted to iofluenee men in any sini'' 
ilar manner. But ^hy not t Chiefly — Dr. Butler being a. 
principal witness-^because " a power of exorcism" no longer 
exists in the Church. That the Church has lost its primitive 
powers is quite too obvious to admit of controversy* On this 
point, therefore^ we cordially agree with the Rector of Trinity 
Churchy who certainly knows as well as any other man that 
the modern clergy are wholly wanting in the ancient " dernQfi" 
sttatimi of the spirit and of power,"* This fact, however, does 
not warrant the preceding assertion, that the powers of the Spir- 
it-world have been correspondingly circumscribed. For aught 
we know to the contrary, the divine energies of the Church may 
be paralyzed, and the whole body spiritually demi^ but we are 
quite sure that palsy is not yet epidemic among Spirits, nor have 
they any occasion for coroners* juries and pOf<t'tfiorti in exami- 
nations in the other world. The point assumed by Dr, Butler 
is utterly opposed Ui a rational philosophy, to history, and to 
the prtjsent daily experience of mankind j and to disregard all 
* 1 Cor. ii. 4, 
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these evidently requires a supercminent egoism, and that pe- 
culiar temerity which a dogmatic theology alone inspires. 

We will next proceed to consider briefly our author's reasons 
for rejecting " the communications which profess to come from 
the Spirit-world," 

1. ^* Almost aU which have been published to the world plain" 
ly contradict the m^st precious truths of the Bible.*^* 

We might furnish an appropriate answer to this absurd 
statement in barely three lines. Dr. Butler is not only lament" 
ably ignorant of the real facts in the case, but he is misled by 
the author of " Spirit Mapping Unveiledy^ and his oum preju- 
dices. The writer of this Review has probably devoted more 
time to the investigation than any one hundred clergymen who 
denounce the subject, and he has yet to meet with one Spirit 
who denies " the most precious truths of the Bible." The 
general views which they uniformly, or with rare exceptions, 
inculcate, may be summarily set forth. 

The Spirits teach the existence of one Supreme Divinity — 
the uncreated intelligent First Cause of all subordinate exist- 
ences, and the only proper object of man's highest reverence. 
They assure us that man is immortal, and the fact of that im- 
mortality is variously demonstrated to the senses and the soul 
by the visible presence of our departed friends, and by every 
means whereby the identity of a rational being may be estab- 
lished. They teach, moreover, that virtue and happiness, and 
vice and misery, sustain intimate, natural, and eternal relations 
as cause and effect ; that good and truth should be sought after 
and practiced for their own sake, and not that we may escape 
punishment, secure " the chief seats in the synagogue," or 
gain the applause of the world. They maintain that the 
Creator has not left himself without eloquent witnesses among 
all nations ; that his power and wisdoth are revealed in Nature, 
* Dr. Butler's pamphlet, page 13. 
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80 that even " the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made ;"* that he has also put his laws in the human heart 
where they are recorded so distinctly, that even the heatheu 
who have not the written law may be " a law unto themselves." 
They affirm that the ancient prophets and seers were really in- 
spired, and point to the great spiritual teachers and moral he- 
roes of all ages and countries as most worthy of our respect 
and imitation. They admonish us to instruct the ignorant, to 
protect the weak, and to forgive the erring ; that the common 
Father of us all is no respecter of persons ; that high-sound- 
ing names, titles, and professions are utterly worthless in his 
sight, while they add nothing to our importance. They dissi- 
pate our fears and strengthen our hopes ; they labor to recon- 
cile us to the ills of this mortal life, or help us to overcome 
them ; and they withdraw the vail that obscures the immortal 
sense, that we may behold the " many mansions" in the 
Father's house. Such are the general inculcations of Spirits ; 
and if these things are not comprehended among " the most 
precious truths of the Bible," we have certainly read that 
Book to no purpose, and would thank Dr. Butler to tell us what 
it contains that entitles it to the profound reverence of the 
whole world. 

2. Our reverend friend is determined to reject all modern 
communications from the Spirit- world, because the Spirits do 
not suhstantiolly ayree. For the same reason, and with equal 
propriety, we might resolve at once to reject all human teach- 
ers, ancient and modern, including even Dr. Butler himself. 
Why should any man believe in Christianity so long as the 
saints continue to differ ? Even the apostles did not agree. 
Paul says, that on a certain occasion, " when Peter was come 
to Antioch," he " withstood him to the face, because he was to 
* Romans i. 20. 
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be blamed ;"* and when Paul and Barnabas were about leav- 
ing that place together to revisit the cities where they had 
preached, they had a fierce " contention" respecting a mere 
matter of expediency, and separated, each going his own way.f 
Christian teachers have never from that time to the present 
day ceased to differ in their essential doctrines, forms of wor- 
ship, and modes of evangelizing the world. Dr. Butler has 
thirty-nine articles in his creed ; others have a less number ; 
others, ^till, have no creed at all. May we not, therefore, re- 
ject all Christian teachers, and leave the clergy to get a living 
by cultivating the soil ? Surely, if there is any validity in the 
Doctor's argument, it applies with equal force to all human 
teachers, and he will hardly be able to resist the force of his 
own logic. Agreeably to our author's reasoning, the members 
of Trinity Church and the public should promptly reject his 
teachings, unless Dr. Butler can show that there is a substan- 
tial agreement between his views and those of all other 
Christian teachers. Were we to borrow his own language, 
we should say, " Until they agree among themselves, we may 
be excused in believing none of them." 

3. The next reason for rejecting the communications from 
Spirits which we are called to consider in this connection, con- 
sists in the likeness they are said to bear to the mental char- 
acteristics of the medium. Here is what the Doctor confidently 
asserts respecting these communications : " They express his 
feelings and opinions, and rise no higher in their tone than the 
mind of the medium, or of the person in communication with 
him" This is acknowledged to be true in many cases, and 
the reasons why it is so not only enter into our philosophy, 
but they may be clearly apprehended by any man of respect- 
able abilities. Indeed, in some instances, the communications 
are below the plane of the medium's own development ; and 
* Gtd. ii. 11. t Acts XV. 
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even this circumstance may enable us to determine their spir- 
itual or foreign origin. But innumerable examples occur in 
which the facts and Dr. Butler's statement are'at irreconcilable 
difference. Whole volumes have been written of the contents 
of which the medium had no previous conception, and which 
did not at all " express his feelings and opinions." Grave di- 
vines have thus been employed — very profitably, no doubt — to 
refute their own dogmas. More than one conservative religious 
teacher has been led to fear that the " evil one" wa« in him, 
because his hand wrote progressive and reform sermons, which 
tended to subvert his old faith. Some of these Spirit- writings 
have been given to the public, and have contributed, in a good 
degree, to dissipate the clouds arising from the great deep of 
mythological theology.* We shall not multiply words respect- 
ing the assumption that the communications never transcend the 
mental capacity of the medium. It may suffice that every one 
who is qualified to express an opinion knows very well that it 
is not true, 

" It is a reason for rejecting these communications, that they 
are very often erroneous. They fail to tell the truth. It has 
occurred in hundpeds of instances, that from what professed to 
he departed Spirits there have been a great number of erroneous 
answers. They have not known when they died, and many other 
facts of a similar kind, which they must have known had they 
been the Spirits of the dvparted^^ 

But if the fact that a portion of the communications from 
the Spirit- world are erroneous is a valid reason why all should 
be rejected, then we should also reject all that men are pleased 

* A book entitled "Spirit Discourses, by Stephen Olin," may be 
mentioned as a work of this class. The medium, Rev. R. P. Wilson, 
was a Methodist clergyman, but the theology of the Discourses referred 
to accords with the views of the Rationalistic School of Spiritualists. 

t Dr. Butler's pamphlet, page 17. 
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to communicate. It is well known that there are many per- 
sons of questionable veracity, in the world, and others who at- 
tempt to instruct us are frequently wanting in the necessary in- 
formation. Hence their utterances " are very often erroneous ;" 
and this, according to the logic of our clerical friend, " is a 
reason for rejecting these communications." Should Dr. But- 
ler make a consistent application of his logic, he would at 
once stop reading the papers, because they do not always con- 
tain the truth. Happily, however, we have no perfectly reli- 
able source of information among men. We are probably not 
exposed to such a calamity. If we had an infallible oracle we 
should soon accept its utterances with unquestioning faith ; 
men would cease to examine, to reason, and to judge. An 
oracular authority would at once supersede the necessity for 
mental effort ; the noblest faculties of the human mind would 
thus be rendered useless, and the growth of the soul be speedily 
arrested. That some Spirits may not be able to fix the pre- 
cise day and hour of their departure from the body, does not 
strike the present writer as either improbable or unphilosophical. 
Spirits often resign their corporeal relations, and le^e the 
earth, after long days and nights of physical insensibility and 
delirium, during which they are utterly oblivious to all outward 
objects and events. At length they awake in Paradise, as 
from a troubled dream, and probably retain only dim and dis- 
jointed impressions of the last days of mortal life. Moreover, 
in the other world time is not measured as it is here, by days, 
hours, and minutes. A modem poet thus expresses a far 
better idea of the nature of our spiritual life : 

" We live in deeds, not years ; in thonghts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial." 
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Dr, Butler refers to a number of ideas and statemental 
contained in Edmonds* and Dexter^s *' Spiritualism " which he 
conceives to be grossly absurd. While we are accustomed 
to accept only what commends itself to our best reason and j 
highest intuitions, we can not now enter into an extended dis* j 
cussion of the intrinsic reasonabLeness and strict probability of i 
the facts and views on which be founds his objections. It is j 
not the aim of the present writer to prove that the communica- 
tions which professedly emanate from Swedenborg and Bacon 
are direct and unadulterated transcriptions of their immortal 
thoughts ; nor do we accept, even for a moment, any idea, 
opinion, or philosophy because it comes to us indorsed by 
great names and characters. But while it is not incumbent 
on the writer to reconcile the things referred to, either with 
Dr. Butler*s preconceived opinions or with the truth, it niayj 
nevertheless, subserve a righteous purpose to pass them la fl 
rapid review, as we hasten to our tinal conclusion. Accord- ^ 
mgly, the Doctor*s objections, in his own language, are here 
submitted, with such brief replies as the limits of this chapter | 
and the nature of the subject at once admit and require.* 

1, OBJECTION. — ** Swedenborg nnd Baeon conaUntly give ua their im-i 
preBBiuns, theJr op In ions » their aTgumenta» atid not tbeir knowUdge of Ih^i 
«tdt(i of things in the spheres.^' 

Reply. — No finite intelligence can evert i^ ^^y state of be* I 

^ Far the objeotiont] her« clt^ilj Bee Dr. Botler'd pamphlet, pp. ^, 21. j 
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ing, however exalted, impart or communicate more than its 
own impresnons of the absolute truth. 

2. Objection. — ** They frequently confess their ignorance.^ 
Reply. — No mind, save the Infinite One, can, by a possibil- 
ity, know all things^ hence all created intelligences must of 
necessity be and remain ignorant of many thing^ here and 
hereafter. Moreover, those who are conscious of and willing 
to confess their ignorance give a beautiful illustration of their 
humility and wisdom, which might be profitably imitated by 
the clergy. 

8. Objection. — ** They contradict themselves." 

Reply. — If this is intended to have a general application, 
it is not trui. But wh^t if some Spirits are unreliable, and 
contradict at one time what they assert at another, many men, 
confessedly, do the same thing; and while learned divines 
dogmatically assume that there is " no change after death,*' 
they yet deny that departed human Spirits are capable of a 
similar inconsistency. 

4. Objection. — " They postpone answers to questions and say they 
will consult some of the older Spirits." 

Reply. — Men in this world frequently take time to consider 
a question before they answer it ; they often ask counsel of 
those who are older and wiser than themselves ; and if there 
is any valid reason why they may not do so in the other world, 
it certainly is not disclosed by Dr. Butler, nor can it be in- 
ferred from reason and analogy. 

5. Objection. — ** At one time Swedenborg says, that the Spirit when 
it leaves the flesh has a new body waiting it, into which it enters. At 
another time, when hard pressed with the idea that the soul evolves from 
itself a new body, he yields to the argument, and thinks it must be so.'" 

Reply. — If this idea really emanated from a Spirit out of 
3* 
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the form, of which, personally, we have no means of knowing, 
it only shows that the Spirit was unsettled in his own mind 
respecting the origin of the immortal body and the precise 
mode of its development. Well, what of that ? The wisest 
men on earth have been as much in doubt concerning their 
mortal origin and the laws of their physical formation and 
growth. # 

6. Objection. — " On several occasions the Judge has the better of the 
argument, and the discomfited Spirit, a little out of humor, remonstrates 
with him on his wish to reconcile and harmonize all the revelations." 

Reply/— We shall not presume to express an opinion re- 
specting the logical acumen of the Judge and his Spirits ; but 
admitting that the Spirit was occasionally defeated in the con- 
test, the case is certainly not without a parallel. Dr. Butler 
and the whole orthodox world profess to believe that the 
patriarch Jacob wrestled all one night with the Angel of th^ 
Lord, and that Jacob carried his point at last.* Why strain 
at the gnat, and swallow the camel ? 

7. Objection. — "It is announced that Spirits have material bodies 
and occupy material abodes." 

Reply. — Had Dr. Butler informed his congregation and 
the public that the spiritual idea respecting those " material 
bodies" and " material abodes" represents them as far more 
refined than the highest conception of spiritual things hitherto 
entertained in the churches, he would have told the truth, and, 
at the same time, furnished an antidote to the injurious effects 
of what he did say. 

8. Objection. — ** Bad and undeveloped Spirits are said to be almost 
black. The good Spirits communicate with us for their own improve- 
ment and advancement. Judge Edmonds' departed wife professes to 
have been much advanced by communications with him." 

* Gen. xxxii. 
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Reply. — Has Dr. Butler renounced his faith, and turned 
infidel, that he sneers at the leading idea in the above state- 
ment? We supposed it was still eminently proper, tw AejuUtj* 
merit of the Churchy to invest bad Spirits with clouds and dark- 
«ness. Moreover, that the pure and good may best secure their 
own happiness by efforts to promote the interests of those 
who most require spiritual guardianship, instruction, and direc- 
tion, does not strike us as at all improbable, since Christ 
achieved " glory, honor, and immortality" by his sublime and 
self-sacrificing devotion to Humanity. That some Spirits in 
the form are qualified to teach many who have already de- 
parted this life appears to be a just inference from the essen- 
tial principles of the popular theology, and an inevitable con- 
clusion from the known laws of human development. 

9. Objection. — "The happiness of departed Spirits, and their unhap- 
piness, k much affected by our own." 

Reply. — If the Divine Being himself may be properly said 
to have " compassion'^ on wayward mortals, and to ^^pity them 
even as a father pitieth his children,'^ and especially if human 
relations and affections are not all annihilated at death, the 
Spirit's intimation in this case may not be wholly incredible, 
or unworthy of respecfful consideration. ^ 

10. Objection. — " The progressive Spirits * suffer more of what may 
be called hell' than the degraded Spirits." 

Reply. — We incline to doubt this, though we believe that 
many eminent theologians strenuously insist that the saints, 
and all truly conscientious people, suffer far more keenly on 
account of the evils of the world, than those who are utterly 
reckless and insensible, and have given themselves up to a life 
of crime and shame. 

11. Objection. — "The Spirits did not say much against the pretem 
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sions of Christ at first, because they did not want to shook the prejudices 
of the Christian world." 

Reply. — So far as our observation and experience may 
authorize a decisive judgment, we have to say, that the Spirits 
have never, either first or last, found occasion to " say much • 
against the pretensions of Christ," though they evidently hold 
in very doubtful estimation the pretensions of many pseudo- 
saints, who profess to honor his name, to obey his precepts, 
and to imitate his example. 

12. Objection. — " Swedenborg tells us — and I think it not at all an 
attractive announcement — that he and other Spirits deliver lectures in 
the spheres." 

Reply. — Perhaps Dr. Butler entertains the nursery idea of 
heaven, which belongs to the same plane of mental develop- 
ment with" Mother Goose's Melodies," and having long expected 
to sit still in an easy chair and sing psalms, in the post-mun- 
dane state, the idea of any thing which requires exertion is 
" not all attractive." The faithful manifestly think that they 
ought to have a good time, and rest through all eternity as a 
reward for their important labors on earth. However, we 
incline to the opinion that there will be no idlers in the spirit- 
ual and celestial abodes. It is granted that a man may roll 
down an inclined plane without effort, but if he would ascend 
the mountains and reach the heavens, he must work his passage, 
and feel, too, that he is blessed in rather than /or his deed. 

13. Odjection. — " In the dark spheres they have fire, but in the up- 
per 8j)here8 they have no need of it." 

Reply. — Can any one understand why an orthodox divine 
should object to having fire in the dark spheres, so long as hell 
fire is an indispensable article in his creed ? On this point 
we need light. If, indeed, our doctors of divinity begin to 
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think seriously of dispensing with the fires of the nether world, 
the friends of the old system may now write its epitaph. 

14. Objection. — " They have no money, and the land is subdiyidcd 
into communities or neighborhoods, and in them the land is again laid 
out in parcels for each to till for the benefit of all/' 

Reply. — In our ji^gment such an arrangement as is here 
described would be a vast improvement on the state of things 
existing in this world, though we must confess that the terra 
firma of the Spirit- world is probably rather a terra hicognita. 
However, we can not sympathize with Dr. Butler, who seems 
to be disturbed by the announcement, that the inhabitants of 
that world ** have no money," and also that the gifts of God, as 
well as the labors of his children, are equally distributed and 
wisely employed " for the benefit of all." 

Our author's peroration contains nothing that deserves par- 
ticular comment. It is chiefiy distinguished for an afifected and 
mawkish solemnity which will avail nothing with intelligent 
readers, who have already observed his crude and careless 
representations of the spiritual facts and philosophy. 

We have accomplished what we at first intended, and with 
a few concluding observations will take leave of our reverend 
reviewer. We are not surprised that a corrupt church and a 
conservative priesthood are somewhat distracted by " the signs 
of the times." The age is pregnant with mighty revolutions, 
which are destined to shake the political and religious insti- 
tutions of the world. The old theological forms and organisms 
have well-nigh answered the end of their being. It is not 
denied that they have served an important purpose in their 
time, but their existence must soon terminate, for the mission 
of Sectarianism is about to close. The recording Angel has 
commenced the lg,st page of its dark history, and the light of 
To-day shines athwart the portals of its sepulcher. We can 
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not worship there with those who '* seek the living nmong the 
dead.'* It ia in vain to cling to these old forniB. The springa J 
which nourish the aoul, making it strong and beautiful* are not^ 
found in these- Not without are the fountaina of life and joy, 
but within Is the ** well of water springing up into everlasting ■ 
life" 

Alt exieting religious formulas tend^lio restrict the mental | 
freedom and spiritual developmeat of man. They are, there 
fore, unsuited to the present iige* and by a law which will 
admit of no exceptions, they must go back^ and mingle with] 
tJie elements of dissolved anil forgotten things. An impreHaion] 
is rapidly gfiining ground in the church and the world, tbat the 
religious principle is about to clothe itself with a new body of 
more refined materials and delitiate structure. The Church 
of the Future must be built on the same foundation as the 
Church of the Paat, ** Other foundation can no man lay," bu 
it ia certfiin that we require a new and, in many respecta, i 
ditferent superstructure. We must have a church whoafl 
articles of faith shall be the moral precepts of Jesus — whose] 
sacred books shall comprtdjend and unfotd tlie discovered prin- 
ciples and the concentrated wisdom of all ages — ^wbimf^ min- 
isters shall be employed to illustrate the phiEosopby of thi-fll 
Material and Spiritual Univeri^es, and to instruct the peopbj in 
the true science of life. In thi^ Church there mu^t be no 
arbitrary and speciiic rules regarding the peculiar faith and 
speculative opinions of the indi vidua! — no compulsive forces 
or unnatural resLraintst within or wjlljout — but the members 
must he drawn together by the principle of spirituul ^Umctiunl^^ 
The union, if real and permanent, will result from mdurtil 
afflitiiiet^^ and be rendered complete in that Love which is the 
highest law in earth and heaven. ■ 

We want a Church with more soul anj leaa body — one 
wherein the bpirit and the li/e shall pre do nun ate over tlie teitvf 
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and the form. Let it be a Church whose sacraments shall be 
feasts of charity given to the poor ; its constant prayer should 
be one mighty and unceasing effort to do good, and its per- 
petual and eloquent sermon must be a spotless life. Conse- 
crate temples to Freedom, where every true Reformer may 
have full liberty to utter his own thought, in his own way ; and 
where the pure in he%rt and the free in spirit, of every name, 
shall gather to receive instruction. 
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Che Harmonial Man: 

Or, Thoughts for the Ago. By Andrew Jackson Davis. Price 80 cents, postage 6 
cents, 
liography of Mrs. Semantha Mettler, 

And an account of the Wonderful Cures performed by her. By Francis H. Green. 
Harmonial Association, publishers. Price, paper 25 cents; muslin, 88 cents; posU 
age, 6 cents. 

PiRTRlD€E & BRITTAIV, Fobllsbers, 

No. 300 Broadway, Hev York. 



JUST PUBLISHED BY 

PARTRIDGE AND BRITTAH, 
too Br«a4vay, Ncv T«rk« 



Brittan and Biehmond*! DiBcnMion. 

i'oar handred liar's, octavo. This work contains twenty-fonr letters from each 3f 
the parties above named, embodying a great number of (acts and arguments, j>r« 
and con^ dt-sijerne^l to illustrate the Spiritual Phenomena of all ages, but especially 
the modifm Manifestations. To insure a wide circulation, the worti Is offered at tlio 
low price of |1. 

The Present Age and the Inner Life; 

Being a Sequel to Spiritual Iniercourse. By A. J. Davis. This is an el^^t book, 
of near 800 pages octavo, illustrated. Price |1, postage 28 cents. 

Duconrses from the Spirit-World, 

Dictate.! I>y Su phen Oliii, thnmgh Rev. R. P. Wilson, Writing Medium. To do 
gfKxl is the Golden Enle of the Universe. This is an interesting volume of soma 
200 pagt-8. Price 63 cents. 

Thr Spiritual Telegraph, Vol. L 

A few copies complete, bound in a substantia! manner — contains the Aillest record 
of the facts, etc., of the Spiritual movement that lias yet been published. Price $ft. 

The Shekinah, Vol. II. 

Embellished with Six Portraits. Edited by 8. B. Brittan. The work is elegantlj' 
print d iind boun<l in muslin, at |1 5 ). 

Brittan'8 Beview of Baecher's Beport, 

Wherein the conclusions of the latter are careftilly examined and tested by a com 
parison with bis premises and with the facts. Price 25 cents. 

The Telegraph Papers. 

Volume I., some 400 pages, 12mo., consists of all the more important articles which 
have appeared in the Second Volume of the Telegrapli, from May to July inalusira 
1S53. Price 75 cents. 

Philosophy of the Spirit- World. 

Kev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Price 68 cents, postage 12 cents. 

I Chart, 

Exhibiting an outline of the Progressive History and approaching Destiny of the 
Eace. Bound, or on rollers. By A. J Davis. Price |1 75. 
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6 NBW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

Beligion of Manhood ; or, the Age of Thought. 

By Dr. J. H. Bubinsoa. Price, 75 oeats ; poBtage, 12 cents. 

Thiloeophy of Creation. 

Unfolding the Laws of the Progressive Derelopment of Nature. By Thomaa 
Paine, through Horace G. Wood, Medium. Price, 88 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 

Epic of the Starry Heaven. 

Spoken by Thomas L Harris in 26 hours and 16 minntes, while in the trance state ; 
210 pages, 12mo., 4,000 lines. Price, plain boand, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1 ; mo- 
rocco, $1 25. Postage, 12 cents. 

Astounding Facts firom the Spirit-World, 

Witnessed at the house of J. A. Gridley, Southampton, Mass. Illustrated with a 
colored diagram. Price, 63 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 

A Letter to the Chestnut Congregational Churdh, Chelsea, Mass., 

In reply to its charges of having become a reproach to the cause of truth, in con- 
sequence of a change of religious belief. By John S. Adams. Price, 15 cents ; 
postage, 4 cents. 

Eivulet from the Oce<in of Truth. 

An interesting narrative of advancement of a Spirit from darkness to light, proving 
the influence of man on earth over the departed. By John S. Adams. Price, 26 
cents ; postage, 5 cents. 

Voics from Spiri^Land. 

Through Nathan Francis While, Medium. Partridge & Brittan. Price, 76 cents ; 
postage, 18 cents. 

Arnold, and other Poems. 

By J. R. Orton. Partridge & Brittan. Price, 60 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 

Spiritual Telegraph Papers. 

Vols. III. and IV. £«iited by S. B. Brittan. Embracing the selections fIrom Nov., 
1858. to Mny. 1854. Price, 75 cents ; postage, 20 cents each. 

A Beview of Br. Bods' Book on Spiritualism. 

By W. 8. Couitncy. Paper bound. Price, 25 cents ; postage, 8 cents. 

The Tables Turned. 

A brief Review of Bcv. G. M Butler, D.D. By S. B. Brittan. Price, 26 oents ; 
postage, 8 cents. 

The Sacred Circle. 

A monthly periodical. Edited by Edmonds, Dexter, and Warren. Price, single 
numbers, 25 cents. Two Dollars per annum. 
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